?
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and Dr. Irnms, in Chapter IX., discusses our present know-
ledge.
Are there any other members of the soil population that
are of importance ? As already shown, the method of
investigating the soil population in use at Rothamsted is to
find by chemical methods the changes going on in the soil,'
to find by biological methods what organisms are capable of
bringing about these changes; and then to complete the
chain of evidence by tracing the relationships between the
numbers or activities of these organisms and the amount of
change produced. The list as -we know it to-day is given
in Table I.
The method, however, does not indicate whether the
account is fairly complete, or whether there are other
organisms to be found. We might, of course, trust to
empirical hunting for organisms, or to chance discoveries
such as led Goodey to find the mysterious Proteomyxan
Rhizopods, which cannot-yet be cultured with certainty, so
that they are rarely found by soil workers. It is possible
that there are many such organisms, and it is even conceivable
that these unknown forms far outnumber the known. The
defect of the present method is that it always leaves us in
doubt as to the completeness of the list, and so we may
have to devise another.
Reverting to Table I., it obviously serves no purpose to
add the numbers of all the organisms together. We can
add up the weights of living organisms, of their dry matter
or nitrogen, so as to form some idea of the proportion of
living to non-living organic matter, and this helps us to
visualise the different groups and place them according to
their respective masses. But a much better basis for
comparing the activities of the different groups would be
afforded by the respective amounts of energy they transform,
if these could be determined. It is proposed to attempt
such measurements at Rotharnsted. The results when
added would give the sum of the energy changes -effected